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A slightly larger magazine, 36 pages, will be 
inaugurated in 1973 with an issue dealing 
with the environment, including articles on 
HUD environmental procedures, research, 
land planning, and new communities. 


COVER: The calm winter scene depicted here contrasts 
sharply with the tales of the Revolutionary War Battle 
of Germantown fought on these grounds. This is 20% 
year-old Cliveden, the Chew family estate in German 
town, Pa., which was named after the childhood home 
of George Ill in England by the original owner, 
Benjamin Chew. It was recently opened to the public by 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation. 
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Tomorrow's Housing Design 
ce 


A New York Times Magazine article (October 1, 1972) 
reports ‘‘two prototype designs for housing of the future 
(that) foresee a radically different urban environment.” 
One design, by an American architect, is intended to 
make it possible for people to order an apartment or 
house from a “mail order catalog of components” to 
create their own design. Another, by Canadians, uses 
factory-made modules (walls, floors, ceiling, bathrooms, 
and kitchens) and places them into a structural frame and 
service core already at the site. This is said to be “a true 
realization of ‘plug-in architecture’.”” The first design is 
reported similar in concept to Moshe Safdie’s design of 
Habitat, shown at the Montreal World’s Fair; the second 
design is such that ‘‘people will have to warm to the idea 
of houses that look more like space ships than like 


| colonial cottages.” 


National Outdoor Recreation Plan 


A major effort has been initiated by the Department of 
Interior to develop a national outdoor recreation plan for 
the President to submit to Congress in 1973. HUD has 
been designated to help on urban recreation, special 
impact areas, and management of the plan. 


Imaginative Murals Spark Trend 


From Detroit comes the jubilant report of a rehabilitation 
project that involves ‘‘no Federal programs, no urban 
renewal money, no bureaucracy, no funds, no forms to 
fill out and no citizens uprooted or disaccommodated.” 
Initiated by a young architect (Alexander Pollack, an 
intern planner with the Detroit Plan Commission), the 
project rejuvenated the Eastern Farmer’s Market by paint- 
ing its sheds with colorful murals of animals and produce 
which transformed shabby buildings into interesting and 
attractive structures that have inspired neighborhood 
merchants to follow suit. Thus, in the wake of the 
market’s rejuvenation, a host of neighborhood merchants 
have commissioned the painting of their buildings with 
murals depicting their wares, and a market area that had 
been considered “doomed” is now embarked on a pro- 
gram of rejuvenation. ‘Since the rejuvenation began, the 
list of farmers and merchants waiting to lease space has 
jumped manyfold,” according to the Michigan Society of 
Architects whose monthly bulletin reports the successful 
rehabilitation that means long life for the Eastern Farm- 
er's Market. 


Technological Success and the Future 


Technological successes in the United States, “including an 
unprecedented level of housing production,” are creating a 
whole new generation of problems in the Nation’s central 
cities, according to HUD General Assistant Secretary 
Samuel C. Jackson. Advances in transportation, communi- 
cations, manufacturing, and retailing, as well as housing, 
have accelerated the movement of jobs, factories, housing, 
and business opportunities into suburbia’s shopping malls, 
housing developments, and industrial parks, he points out, 
leaving the central cities with declining tax bases, diminish- 
ing public services, deteriorating business districts and 
neighborhoods. ‘‘These problems,”’ he warns, “are critical 
enough to shake public confidence in the future of our 
cities; they pose not only a threat to the business and 
financial community, but to the Nation as well, for central 
cities are in fact the heart of our metropolitan regions. The 
American public, and those who shape the Nation’s future, 
must recognize the need for a comprehensive “real city” 
approach: “‘the interdependence of jobs, investment op- 
portunities, tax and other government economic impacts, 
education, health care, public safety, air pollution, sewage 
and waste disposal, housing, racial polarization, and equal 
opportunity.” 


TVA Offers a Plan for Junk Car Cleanup 


The Tennessee Valley Authority is extending until 1974 
its successful demonstration of how communities can deal 
with junked automobiles. Begun in 1970 as a two-year 
program to rid the Tennessee Valley of discarded and 
abandoned cars that deface the landscape, the demonstra- 
tion has evoked nationwide interest. TVA has responded 
by extending its demonstration and making its plan for 
junk car collection and recycling available to other States 
and local communities. The demonstration methods are 
explained in a booklet entitled ‘“The Junk Car from Field 
to Foundry—A Guide for Solving a Community Problem.” 
TVA will supply blueprints of the vehicles used in the 
demonstration program by which more than 16,000 junk 
cars have been collected and recycled since 1970 “at 
economical cost even in predominantly rural areas." That 
the method works in urban areas has been demonstrated 
in Philadelphia, Pa., where officials say junked autos are 
abandoned on streets at a rate of more than 350 a week. 
A TVA collection vehicle loaned to Philadelphia through 
a cooperative agreement, was reported by Philadelphia 
officials ‘“‘to be far more efficient than the city’s conven- 
tional wreckers.”’ 
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HUD 
HISTORIC 


PRESERVATIO 


Through its office of Community Development, HUD 
directs a steadily growing historic preservation effort 
under the Open Space Land Program. Two years ago it 
was a million dollar a year program; by FY 1972 it had 
grown into a $6 million dollar program. 

We have made it much more than a special purpose 
grant program; ours is a two-fold objective: to save our 
historic heritage and simultaneously use it in a socially 
aware and physically effective way. The aim is to help 
communities use historic buildings, sites, and areas to 
meet the social needs of community residents. Museums 
and monuments must not be the only uses contemplated 
for historic properties. Because they were vital, useful 
features of the contemporary scene when first built, they 
have survived; it would be a shame not to make them a 
part of our living heritage. 

For example, the Captain Brown House in Portland, 
Ore., built in ornate Queen Anne style in 1898, faced 
destruction because it blocked a new development. 
Through local effort and HUD’s financial assistance it was 
saved and it will become a Senior Citizen Center. This is 
an especially appropriate use in Portland, a city with 
twice the national average proportion of elderly persons. 
One-third of the residents are over age 60 in the north- 
west section of the city, in which the Captain Brown 
House is situated. 

Recreational activities including crafts, hobby shops, 
workshops, and a variety of entertainment will be avail- 
able daily to all elderly in the city. A “loaves and fishes” 
hot meal program will provide nutritious meals weekdays 
to about 50 persons, either on a donation basis or 
through exchange of food stamps. There will be a sales 
outlet for the “Handicappers Arts and Crafts Program.” 
Portland Community College plans to offer selected 
courses of study. 

The prospective developers donated the house to the 
city on condition that the community accept respon- 
sibility for moving it to a new site. HUD’s preservation 
grant of $99,745 helped move the house to an undevel- 
oped park site owned by the school district, and restore 
it. Soil from the foundation excavation was used to 
landscape the park. Volunteer local residents, civic 
associations, and military reservists did the work. 

Single buildings are not the only object of HUD aid. 
Entire areas and districts are being saved. In Boston’s 
Water Street urban renewal project, 44 historic buildings, 
including the Quincy Farmer’s Market, are being preserved 
and will be restored at a cost of over $2 million. They 
will continue as an integral, useful ingredient in Boston’s 
economic life. 
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By Floyd Hyde 
HUD Assistant Secretary fo 
Community Development 


Growth of Preservation 

Historic Preservation activity in HUD was erratic until 
the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966 was 
passed. Thereafter, the urban renewal program became 
increasingly sensitive to preservation opportunities. That 
same year the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 created the Historic Preserva- 
tion Grant program. The first grants, made in 1968, were 
limited to $100,000. Total funding was $1 million. From 
1968 through 1971, 75 grants for a total of approx 
imately $4.2 million were made. The Housing and Devel- 
opment Act of 1970 consolidated the Historic Preserva- 
tion Grant Program with the Open Space Land Acquisi- 
tion Program and the Urban Beautification and Improve- 
ment Program. The $100,000 limit was dropped and 
grants are now limited to the amount of work that can be 
completed in one year. 

FY 1972 grant total of approximately $6 million & 
more money than had been spent for historic preservation 
in all the previous years of the program combined. 
came as a result of a pledge that I made to the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation at its annual meeting in 
October 1971—that during FY 1972 HUD would spend at 
least $3 million to assist historic preservation activities in 
the country. We are hopeful of maintaining this level in 
the coming year, and, if conditions permit, surpassing it. 

In selecting projects for possible grants, HUD com 
siders the following factors: historic or architectural 
significance, adaptive use of the buildings to meet com 
munity social needs; evidence of need for Federal assit 
tance; imminence of loss through anticipated construe 
tion, use change, deterioration, or other factors; priorit 
assigned by the State to areawide historic preservatiol 
plans; potential contribution to the community or area 
through uses planned for the property. 

The National Park Service of the Department of the 
Interior maintains the National Register of Historic Places, 
including buildings, sites, or areas which have been fo 
to possess significant historic or architectural value. 
can only assist buildings listed on the Register. 

HUD is not alone in its support of the program 
save the nation’s historic and architecturally signifi 
buildings. It is not only Federal interest, but the coo 
tive efforts of State and local officials and inter 
citizens which will make it possible to preserve the 
objects throughout the nation which possess integrity. 


The Captain Brown House in Portland, Oregon, 
the path of the bulldozer to a new site and rest 
Senior Citizen Center. 
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location design, settings, material, or workmanship. 

One such dedicated group is the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, which serves as a clearinghouse for 
preservation information, projects, problems, and tech- 
niques. Its publications and archives are reference sources 
for writers and researchers, the news media, and preserva- 
tion groups. 

An indication of how strongly we feel about people 
working together to preserve the America heritage of 
buildings and areas that have played a part in American 
history is our recent grant of more than $1 million to 
restore the Rotunda at the University of Virginia, in 
Charlottesville. (See story p.7) 


Preserving a Sense of History 

Though HUD and others try to help preserve historic 
areas and buildings, we seem to be beset at every turn 
with nationwide destruction of innumerable buidings and 
objects that represent the times, places, and persons 
significant in our national history. 

We are being challenged to halt this wanton disregard 


for our cherished past, increasingly being replaced by 
chrome, aluminum, and neon. We do not want for our 
children an America where all cities look alike. We want 


them to know the diversity of mores and styles that 
reflect the beauty of man’s individuality. To permit the 
desecration and destruction going on in too many places 
is to deny that which is American. 

Throughout the land we have begun to restore and 
preserve our historic buidings. We have happy stories from 
the older eastern cities, from the frontier towns of the 
West, and from the Pacific shores, telling us of restora- 
tions and construction that will make these sites not only 
places that commemorate culture and influence, but also 
the scenes of great service to our people. We are striving 
for many more. 

That which has been lost cannot be replaced, but we 
can prevent further desecration of our Nation’s historical 
resources. By protecting that heritage we can preserve the 
human values, knowledge, and beauty that have evolved 
from the past. 

Let us reassert our pride—pride in ourselves—pride in 
our communities—pride in our Nation—and pride in the 
things that made them great. We are once again learning 
to respect those properties that have meant so much to 
us. Most importantly, we see them not as inanimate 
objects, but as living examples of the human values which 
made our Nation great. @® 


The Quincy Market, being restored by the Boston Redevelopment Authority with HUD historic preservation funds and urban renewal funds, 
is considered one of the classic examples of Greek Revival architecture in this country. Faneuil Hall is in the rear center of the rendering. 
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Mr. Jefierson’s 


ROTUNDA 


The Rotunda, designed by Thomas Jefferson as the 
keystone of his beloved University of Virginia and often 
called one of the most beautiful structures in America, 
will be restored according to his original plans. 

The $2,176,500 project will be funded through a 
gant of $1,088,250 from HUD’s Open Space Land 
Program, $1,017,903 from the Cary D. Langhorne Trust 
of Washington, D.C., $55,000 in planning funds voted 
earlier by the General Assembly of Virginia, and $15,347 
from private donors. 

Mr. Jefferson designed and built the University of 
Virginia, which he considered one of the three most 
important achievements of his life; the others were the 
Virginia statute for religious freedom, and his authorship 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

His Rotunda design was an adaptation, to half scale, 
of the Pantheon in Rome. The main floor contained three 
oval rooms, the finest suite of such rooms in this country. 
The top floor was a library room, the dome of which was 
to house a planetarium. Originally the structure was the 
university’s library and meeting place. 

Fire heavily damaged the Rotunda in 1895, and New 
York architect Stanford White rebuilt the structure, 
making major changes in the interior, including elimina- 
tion of the main floor, the three oval rooms, and a 
dumbbell-shaped hallway. The current restoration will 
re-create the area as it was originally and the structure 
will again become the center of the University. 

The central hall will be a visitor’s reception and 
information center. The suite of elliptical rooms will 
include the President’s office and a meeting room for the 
Board of Visitors, faculty and student committees, semi- 
nars, or ceremonials. The remaining ground floors will be 
occupied by the Provost and other administrative officials. 
The restored oval rooms will have detailed designs laid 
out according to the original plans. This floor will contain 
a pantry and serving area for banquet occasions, recalling 
that the first major use of the Rotunda was for Mr. 
Jefferson’s famous banquet to honor the Marquis de 
Lafayette in 1824. 

The dome room above will be a museum and gallery 
of University history. It will also serve as a gathering 
place for great occasions and a meeting place for the 
University Senate and several faculties. It will house 
bookshelves and cabinets around the periphery of the 
building and feature double pillars and open fireplaces. 
The original intermediate gallery may be used for book 
and portrait display; the upper gallery will be supported 
by double columns terminating in a balustrade. 

The dome will be illuminated by a skylight. 

Completion of the project is expected in time for the 
Nation’s Bicentennial in 1976. 


HUD officials Floyd H. Hyde (right), 
Assistant Secretary for Community 
Development, and Carroll A. Mason, 
Richmond Area Director, flank 
Frederick O. Nichols, Professor of 
Architecture, in main hall of Rotunda. 
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The Rotunda: Stanford White The Rotunda: Current Restoration 


TOP—The Rotunda of the University of Courtesy University of Virginia Alumni News 
Virginia as it is today is contrasted 
With Mr. Jefferson’s own plan, 
Stanford White's plan for the restoration 
@iter the fire in 1895, and the pian 
for the current restoration that will 
follow the original plan. 
ABOVE—The Dome Room has served 
several purposes in its history. It has been 
both a library (left) and a ballroom (right). 
LEFT—Fioyd H. Hyde, HUD Assistant 
ry, signs agreement which gives the 
University of Virginia a grant of $1,088,250 
to aid in restoring the Rotunda. At right is 
University president Dr. Edgar F. Shannon, 
st, with other officials. 
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Paterson, N.J. 


Great Falls Historic Project 


By Adele Chatfield-Taylor 


Proposals for renewal of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, are based on the 
belief that Paterson can build for the 
future by reclaiming its historic past. 
The proposals recommend the pres- 
ervation, rehabilitation, and contin- 
ued use of Paterson’s historic indus- 
trial architecture, and development of 
city-owned land and frontage along 
the Passaic River. All would provide 
new public recreational facilities, a 
new source of employment, and new 
revenue for the city, as well as 
demonstrate that the physical evi- 
dence of Paterson’s distinguished 
history as the “cradle of American 
Industry” can be salvaged to become 
the focus of a comprehensive renewal 
program. 

The City of Paterson is just 15 
miles from New York City, in the 
heart of northern New Jersey on the 
banks of the Passaic River, and one 
of the most interesting places in the 
United States. 


Little Known Claim to Fame 

Until five years ago, Paterson’s 
importance was known only to a 
handful of historians and Pater- 
sonians. To anyone else, it looked 
like any other industrial slum, hous- 
ing 77 percent of the county’s minor- 
ities in 75 percent of the county’s 
obsolete housing supply, supporting a 
disproportionate number of the area’s 
unemployed, and contending with the 
endless problems attendant to such a 
hopeless situation. It looked like a 
study in where not to live, where not 
to work, and where not to be, if one 
could help it. 

Today, five years later, it still 
looks that way—to the unsuspecting 
eye; but to others, there is more to 
see in Paterson. For hidden in the 
backstreets of the most dilapidated 
section of town is “the cradle of 
industry in the new world’—the 
architectural remains of virtually 
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everything that has happened in 
American industry since it was intro- 
duced after the Revolutionary War. 

It began in 1791, when Alexan- 
der Hamilton, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, presented to the House of 
Representatives his Report on Manu- 
factures, demonstrating that in order 
to function as an independent entity, 
the newly formed United States 
would need to undertake the business 
of manufacturing. Hamilton had 
observed that there were isolated 
American manufactories, but none on 
the comprehensive scale that he con- 
sidered appropriate. So later that 
year, he helped to found the Society 
for Establishing Usefull Manufactures 
(the S.U.M.) and set up the town of 
Paterson at the 70-foot falls of the 
Passaic River, the second greatest 
waterfall in the eastern United States. 
He then engaged Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, planner and architect of 
Washington, D.C., to lay out the 
town and build the waterways requir- 
ed to supply power to the mills. 

L’Enfant visualized a “national 
manufactory” that would manufac- 
ture everything. It would be establish- 
ed along a great aqueduct, and the 
town would have a series of radiating 
spokes—like a modified version of 
Washington—to give access to New 
York, Newark, and Philadelphia. His 
main concern was that Paterson allow 
for continuous and systematic expan- 
sion. 

L’Enfant was dismissed when 
work was barely underway because 
the SUM had little money and con- 
sidered his scheme too ambitious; 
Peter Colt came down from Hartford 
to succeed him, and in 1794 the first 
raceway was completed. The town 
began with a more pragmatic plan— 
streets were laid out along raceways 
and in place of time-honored cow- 
paths and Indian trails. 


10 


At the Turn of the Century 3 

But Peter Colt’s efficiency did) 
not at first save the SUM, and the) 
entire venture seemed doomed unt 
the turn of the century when ma 
facturing began in earnest. In 1804 
the first continuous rolls of pap 
were produced. By the 1830's, cotté 
technology was so advanced th 
Paterson became known as the “Ce 
ton City.” In 1832, the Rog 
Locomotive Works developed the fir 
successful locomotive, and later t 
“Texas” and the “General” (of Gre 
Locomotive Chase fame) and “Ol 
119” (which went from Paterson tf 
Promontory Point, Utah, for # 
golden spike ceremony that joine 
East and West.) 

The first revolver was invented 
1836 by Samuel Colt, and the mani 
facture of its interchangeable, replao 
able parts was the prototype of thé 
gun production that helped the North” 
to win the war with the South. Irom 
steel, flax, and hemp were produc 
continuously, and by the second : 
of the nineteenth century, silk mani, 
facturing flourished so that the 





FAR LEFT—The Granite Mill of the 
Barbour Flax Spinning Company was 
built in 1880. 

LEFT—The Great Falls of the Passaic 
River in Paterson, N.J., are second in 
size to Niagara Falls in the eastern U.S. 
BELOW-—A view of the waterworks 
building of the Ivanhoe Paper Mill, 
built about 1835, shows the surrounding 
Middle Race, begun in 1793, and the 
spillway connecting «he Middle and 
Upper Races, built in the 1820's. 


Photos from Urban Deadline Architects. 
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TENDED AND COMPLETED BY PETER COLT 1794-1804. ERED MILL BUILT IN 1794 BY PETER COLT FOR THE SUM CLOTH TIFY EVERY BUILDING IN THE HISTORIC DISTRICT. 
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“Cotton City” became the “Silk Interspersed there were depressions, the final blow; since that time Pater prope 


City.” Paterson manufactured the strikes, unemployment, influxes of son has been an almost forgotten restor 
engine for Charles Lindbergh’s trans- unskilled immigrants, and changes in city. first 
atlantic flight, and then engines for industry that caused setbacks and Curiously enough, it was the | wou), 
bombers in World War II. It was the disasters. Paterson also has a rich, if whimsical pattern of Paterson’s past | throy 
home of one of the first submarines. stormy, history of trade union devel- that gave it a rare resource for the 1 

These were Paterson’s successes. opment. The 1929 Depression was present: manufacturers were never Natio 
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Two views of Paterson show a panoramic view of the historic project area and an etching of the mills along the river, circa 1855. 


secure enough to modernize mills and 
replace them as times and techniques 
changed, and it was precisely these 
constraints that preserved the archi- 
tectural and industrial history of the 
place, so that what remains traces the 
growth and progress of industry from 
1803 almost until the present. No 
other city in the nation can boast 
such archives. Paterson is both the 
oldest and the only manufacturing 
center that offers such a complete 
catalogue of the two centuries of 
American industry. 

While most of the mills have 
been operating continuously since 
their construction, some have been 
partially altered over the years to 
accommodate new machinery, but 
this has been done without changing 
the original context—and it makes 
Paterson an even more exciting 
resource—juxtasposing the old and 
the new in a telescoped history of 
American manufacturing. To continue 
the tradition, many of the factories 
are still operating. 

Paterson’s associations with 
important figures in New Jersey make 
it an outstanding source of local 
history, and its links with Hamilton 
and L’Enfant underline its impor- 
tance as a national legacy. 


Conflicting Proposals 

Paradoxically, what prodded the 
people of present day Paterson into 
organizing their interest in the old 
mill buildings and the raceways was a 
threat to eliminate them, when in 
1968 it was officially announced that 
a super highway (New Jersey Route 
20) would go right through the heart 
of the old industrial district. 

At that time, it was considered 
by some the most logical and eco- 
nomical path for the highway, caus- 
ing less disruption than a route 
throught any other part of town. At 
the same time, however, John Young 
of Urban Deadline Architects in New 
York, and Mary Ellen Kramer, wife 
of the former Mayor, presented a 
proposal for the preservation and 
restoration of the same spot—for the 
first time calling attention to what 
would be lost if the highway went 
through as scheduled. 

The highway was delayed. The 
National Trust for Historic Preserva- 


tion and the National Park Service 
were called in to evaluate what was 
there in terms of national significance. 
Robert Vogel, an industrial expert 
from the Smithsonian Institution, 
wrote, “No other American city has 
the prospect for the imaginative devel- 
opment of a historically important 
industrial area than is now Paterson’s.” 

Other eyes turned to the indus- 
trial district—what had been described 
as a group of grimy old mill build- 
ings—and began to see in it for the 
first time a focus for the salvation of 
the whole city. So in 1970, a rag- 
gedly outlined 89 acres—which in- 
cluded about 60 historic structures, 
the raceway system, and the Great 
Falls of the Passaic River—were de- 
clared the Great Falls/SUM Historic 
District. Federal agencies and legisla- 
tors, local officials, and plain Pater- 
sonians began to express interest in 
making the area into such things as a 
national park, an urban industrial 
park, a local recreation area, and a 
branch of the Passaic County Com- 
munity College. 


Meanwhile, A Park 

The Great Falls Development 
Corporation was set up in March of 
1971 to plan, execute, and develop 
the area. In August 1971, the first 
Great Falls Festival was put on, billed 
as “a celebration of the city of Pater- 
son,” and people came from all over 
the city and elsewhere to see exhib- 
its, go on tours, and learn about their 
heritage—the his‘ory that was in their 
own back yard. The Festival was such 
a success that it will become an 
annual event staged at the Great Falls 
Park, which was created for the 
occasion from thousands of dollars 
worth of donations, and which now 
stands as a permanent monument to 
the power of pride in Paterson. Ideas 
continue to pour in, local enthusiasm 
is high, and government assistance is 
available. 

HUD has made a grant of 
$155,000 for open space develop- 
ment, which has been matched by 
the local community. The $310,000 
will go toward development of the 
Valley of the Rocks below the park 
created for the Great Falls Festival. 
Other Federal programs are possible 
sources of aid for rehabilitation and 
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restoration of the buildings, develop- 
ment of the parkland, and historical 
and archaeological research. 

Everyone agrees that something 
must be done soon. But the highway 
issue must be finally settled before 
the project will be secure. State and 
Federal Government agencies can 
only wait in the wings until Paterson 
decides whether they want a high- 
way, or an _ historic district, or 
whether there can be both. 

While Patersonians will be 
responsible for what happens in 
Paterson, the situation there repre- 
sents a microcosmic picture of the 
options open to many cities where 
highways are being considered. Other 
cities have a similar philosophical 
difficulties with the choice, but may 
not have such a poignant illustration 
of what will disappear if the high- 
ways go through without due deliber- 
ation. Not all cities are able to de- 
scribe so clearly what will change or 
disappear. «@ 


Miss Chatfield-Taylor is an architec- 
tural historian and one of the group 
of architects, educators, and histo- 
rians who designed the project for 
the Great Falls of Paterson, N.J. 


Plans for the Great Falls Area... 
Phase I: The Great Falls Park 


Phase II: 1972-1973 

A) Restoration of the S.U.M. 
Hydroelectric Plant, built in 1914, asa 
Museum of Industry and Technology 
and a Small Arts Theater. 

B) Restoration of the Ivanhoe 
Paper Mill (1835) to be used as an 
Information Center for the Historic 
District. 

C) Development of the city- 
owned open space in the Valley of the 
Rocks and Upper Raceway to provide a 
major new recreational and educational 
facility along the Passaic River. 

D) Restoration of the Dolphin 
Jute Mills and Barbour Flax Mills (1850- 
1910) to house the new Passaic County 
Community College. 


Phase III: 1973-1976 

As specific projects proceed, 
other planning and development of the 
Falls area will continue. It is hoped 
that development of the Historic 
District will be well along in time for 
the Nation’s celebration of the 
Bicentennial in 1976. 
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972 
DESIGN 
AWARDS 


Editor’s Note: Award certificates 
were presented at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Planners in Boston on October 10, to 
those who submitted the original 
designs. These designs are described 
in the publication, Fifth Biennial 
HUD Design Awards, available from 
the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 


Every two years, HUD Design 
Awards recognize and stimulate supe- 
rior design and planning of projects 
assisted by HUD’s programs. This 
year they went to 28 winners chosen 
by the jury from nearly 400 entries 
from 41 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. The de- 
signs were rated on their success in 
meeting the needs and goals of peo- 
ple and communities, including their 
contribution to the physical, social, 
and economic development of the 
metropolitan area, the central city, 
and the neighborhood. 

The seven urban concept awards 
recognize the importance of designing 
for developing large areas. The win- 
ning designs vary in scale, geography, 
and type of community. To qualify 
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for this award, plans had to have 
been completed and released to the 
public in the last five years. 

The 16 project awards made this 
year require entries to have been sub- 
stantially completed within the last 
five years. 

The panel of judges included: 
Van Bruner, of Haddonfield, NJ. 
national vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects (AIA) and 
member of the New Jersey Hotel and 
Multiple Dwelling Health and Safety 
Board; Bennie M. Gonzales, AIA, of 
Gonzales Associates, Phoenix, Ariz., 
former member of the Governor’s 
Commission on Arizona Beauty; 
Vincent Kling, FAIA, of Vincent 
Kling and Partners, Philadelphia, Pa., 
whose firm has received over 150 





honors, including a HUD Urban Mass 
Transportation Design Award in 
1968; Eldridge Lovelace of Harland 
Bartholomew and Associates, St. 
Louis, Mo., a Fellow of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and the 
American Society of Landscape 
Architects and member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners and Consult- 
ing Engineers Council; Jimilu Mason, 
sulptress, of Alexandria, Va., mem- 
ber of the National Council on the 
Arts and the National Society of Arts 
and Letters; Ralph Warburton, AIA, 
AIP, of Coral Gables, Fla., HUD Con- 
sultant for Urban Design, and profes- 
sional adviser for the program. 

The Design Awards program has 
gown in scope and prestige since its 
initiation in 1963-1964. At that time, 
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awards were made separately by each 
of the four constituents of the for- 
mer Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Since 1966, unified Depart- 
mental competition has proved more 
successful. Thousands of designs 
throughout the country have been 
entered in these programs, and a total 
of 215 awards have been made. «@ 


URBAN DESIGN CONCEPT 
HONOR AWARDS 


Heritage Plaza East 
Salem, Mass. 

Jacksonville Form and Appearance: One 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Operation Breakthrough Site 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Operation Breakthrough Site 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Urban Design Plan 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Town Center and Area I 
Highland Park, Mich. 

Vieux Carre Historic District Study 
New Orleans, La. 


PROJECT DESIGN HONOR AWARDS 


Auditorium Forecourt 
Portland, Oreg. 

Bard College Modular Student Housing 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

International House 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lake Grace Ravine Area Development 
Chaska, Minn. 

Liberty City Neighborhood Center 
Miami, Fla. 

Little Park on the Circle 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Locust Street Townhouses 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Luxton Park Community Center and Park 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

990 Pacific Center 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Rehabilitated Victorian Structures 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Samish Park 
Watcom County, Wash. 

Sheffield Manor 
New Haven, Conn. 

The Place 
San Bruno, Calif. 

The Villages at Duluth, Univ. of Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 

Tyson Park Redevelopment 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Village Park 
Amherst, Mass. 


SPECIAL MENTION AWARDS 


H-Plan House, Anchorage, Alaska 
Historic Renewal, Savannah, Ga. 
Operation Streetscape, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shelly System, modular construction 
Street Graphics, book and film 
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FAR LEFT TOP—Locust 

Street Townhouses, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

FAR LEFT BOTTOM—Vieux 
Carre Historic District Study, 
New Orleans, La. 

LEFT—Luxton Park Community 
Center and Park, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
BELOW-—Auditorium Forecourt, 
Portiand, Oreg. 












































The 

Role of 

Design in HUD 
Programs 


By Andrew F. Euston, Jr. 
Urban Design Program Officer 
Community Planning 

and Management 








Good or bad, design is never a simple matter of 
appearance; rather, it is the end product of decisions that 
determine what gets built. HUD’s concern with design 
must thus be focused on the processes of decision-making, 
which, of course, involve social, economic, and cultural 
needs of the people and the community whom a project 
will serve. 

Because “design” is a term with widely—sometimes 
radically—differing connotations, any evaluation of the 
way in which it influences Federal assistance programs 
such as HUD’s, must involve assumptions. Fortunately, 
the laws provide a reasonable basis for making assump- 
tions about the Federal role. 






Federal Role in Design 

The National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
directs all Federal agencies to “utilize a systematic, inter- 
disciplinary approach which shall insure the integrated use 
of the natural and social sciences and the environmental 
design arts in planning and in decision-making which may 
have impact on man’s environment.” 

The implication of this Act is that man and his 
environment can be significantly and beneficially influ- 
enced by the “environmental design arts.” But since the 
Act does not define the term, the problem is to establish 
which “arts” are to be included. The Interprofessional 
Council on Environmental Design, for example, comprises 
architects, city planners, landscape architects, and engi- 
neers. But many other disciplines are involved in the 
design of the built environment. The field of law is one 
example, as HUD’s Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Management Samuel Jackson observed in a speech before 
the American Bar Association, when he said, “. . . it is the \ 
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Model of proposed 
joint development 

for Baltimore’s Inner 
Harbor combining 
waterfront renewal, 
harbor improvements, 
and nearby highway 
facilities. 


lawyer functioning as a legislator or public official or 
acting for a client who designs and enforces the basic 
ground rules which govern the urban dynamic.” Not only 
law makers and lawyers, but public officials, investors, 
citizens, and users all have roles to play in the process of 
design. The Environmental Policy Act also provides highly 
effective police powers for protecting our environmental 
resources, but in Section 102 (2)(A) it has given the first 
direct statutory mandate for interdisciplinary design. 

Another law, the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act 
of 1968, intends that design as a value is to be a 
consideration in allocating Federal assistance for public 
works. One section says that to the extent authorized by 
law, reasoned choices shall be made between such objec- 
tives as appropriate land uses, conservation, balanced 
tranportation, adequate open space, properly planned 
community facilities, and concern for high standards of 
design. Here the law recognizes a significant connection 
between design standards, among other values, and what 
it terms “sound and orderly development.” 

As for design mandated by housing and community 
development statutes, the Housing Act of 1968 (Section 
4) requires “efforts to improve architectural standards” in 
HUD.-assisted housing; directs that we “encourage city 
demonstration agencies to enhance neighborhoods by 
applying a high standard of design” (Section 103 (b)(3), 
1966 Act): and of course we have the national goal of “a 
decent home and a suitable living environment for every 
American family,” (Section 2, Housing Act of 1949) 
which sets the stage for our overall design efforts. 

Occasionally Congress itself gets into the design 
process; for example, when it sets limits on construction 
costs. Enabling legislation is generally permissive on the 
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subject of design, and, therefore, Departmental policies, 
technical requirements, and financial provisions act as 
pragmatic guides which shift with concepts of “environ- 
mental design arts” as the Nation adjusts to change. 


Design Trends 

Rather than describe the maze of administrative 
provisions that currently influence the role of design in 
HUD programs, it would be appropriate here to suggest 
what the trends appear to be. Briefly, to the physical 
planning requirements and technical assistance provisions 
introduced during the 50’s have been added social dimen- 
sions and environmental considerations such as those for 
conservation and pollution. Monument building and the 
narrow “‘bricks-and-mortar” approaches of the past are 
now discarded. Institutional public housing design is out. 
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Proposed joint Federal and private 
development in Atlanta’s Peachtree Center . 


Moderate density residential development and mobile 
homes are now the rule. Shifts in the focus of the 
biennial Design Awards program have occurred that give 
attention to the new and larger scale of project con- 
ceptualization called urban concept design. Meanwhile the 
infant Departmental research program is wading into the 
vast vacuum of ignorance about the socio-physical effects 
upon society of what we build. This research may even 
tually provide a factual basis for designing our urban 
environments that is now missing. Finally, of course, 
there is industrialized construction and innovation. 
Beyond these programmatic trends a more immediate 
and dynamic role for design is emerging. In a number of 
localities public design strategies are being introduced. 
Factors such as the increased talent and sophistication im 
local government, the public awareness of environment, 
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and a universal rise in expectations have combined in 
these areas to induce public initiative in harnessing to- 
gether both public and private development investments. 
This trend has great significance for HUD in that assis- 
tance for design strategies can have enormous leverage in 
creating new development opportunities. 

Through these “joint development strategies,” large 
subsectors of cities can be privately redeveloped, thereby 
leveraging Federal funds. The opportunity is present in 
many localities to mobilize the public resources, greatly 
reducing the cost for the private sector in risk-taking 
where public consensus and clearances are the key to 
workable development projects. By using the right design 
approach the value of a project can also be increased 
through economies of scale, market reinforcement, richer 
activity and amenity, etc. HUD and the Department of 


Minneapolis Skyway pedestrian 
circulation system is part of a major 
joint development concept. 


Transportation have recently announced that several cities 
may be selected to demonstrate these kinds of develop- 
ment strategies related to transit station districts. Legal, 
financial, and administrative aspects of this concept are 
the focus of a study for both agencies by the National 
League of Cities/U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

In cities like New Orleans and San Antonio, where 
center city new communities are anticipated, as in many 
Operation BREAKTHROUGH cities, there is recognition 
of the identical need to create a means for management 
of the public sector responsibilities to assure that public 
benefits accrue from the public resources needed to 
promote private activity. New York City and Dallas have 
already introduced such approaches into their administra- 
tive structures, using design as the basic means to identify 
and communicate the options that are to be negotiated 
between the public and private sectors. Design approvals 
are becoming the most effective means that local govern- 
ments have in modifying the important consequences that 
large scale private developments exert in urban areas. 

By actualizing their potentialities for joint develop- 
ment, localities can induce significant investment activity 
while upgrading their own built environment. Organiza- 
tion of a public client that can work with the private 
sector and the establishing of a public design capacity are 
the keys to effective public sector initiative. The public 
client provides decision-making power. Design provides 
the best forum for testing ideas and gathering consensus. 
In this new role design is very likely to come into its own 
as a major hope for positive, creative solutions to urban 
problems that go beyond the limitations of individual 
buildings and single agency projects to which it has 
largely been confined. © 
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You Win Some, You Lose So 


It has been suggested that we 
frequently leave our readers out on a 
limb, drawing their attention to crises 
of the environment and conscience 
without telling them how it all came 
out. This column, therefore, is dedi- 
cated to those who keep score. 

The first item concerns Federal 
law and is only a couple of years old, 
which is pretty fast action on the 
national legislative front. It started 
with the granddaddy cliffhanger of 
them all, the Old St. Louis Post 
Office, which has been an on-again, 
off-again preservation story for a long 
time, and even now teeters on the 
brink of failure-success. 

But the real plug-puller for this 
one was existing Federal legislation 
which declared that surplus Federal 
property, which the 1882 Second Em- 
pire structure was, could not be trans- 
ferred from Federal ownership—in this 
case to the city of St. Louis which had 
plans for renovation and commercial 
reuse—except for nonprofit or muse- 
um purposes. The law included prohi- 
bitions on canoeing and campfire 
building as well as profit-making, and 
effectively and ludicrously sealed the 
fate of an important part of the 
country’s heritage. 

We wrung our hands in this 
space, and the General Services 
Administration, owner and caretaker 
of Federal properties, leaped into the 
breach to promote proposals for 
revised legislation. This was a fairly 
new role for GSA, which previously 
had been among the first to push its 
“surplus” landmarks into the bull- 
dozer’s path, but which, under 
Administrator Arthur F. Sampson, 
has been inventorying old buildings as 
assets rather than liabilities. 

The legislation that took shape 
proposed that transferral of Federal 
property be permitted for revenue 
producing activities, as long as the 
Secretary of the Interior found the 
proposed uses compatible with a his- 
toric monument. It is lovely to report 
that President Nixon signed the bill 
into law this summer, even as we all 
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vacationed, as part of the Administra- 
tion’s environmental program. 

In July we wrote of the rape of 
Portland, Oregon, a city that has since 
accused us of long-distance slander, in 
the matter of the new and old build- 
ings of the First National Bank of 
Oregon. We called the new building— 
an inescapable 40-story tower of nota- 
ble insensitivity to the natural and 
man-made environment—a blot on the 
lovely Portland landscape. Our judg- 
ment was based on studies of plans, 
model photos and montages and a visit 
during construction to judge its rela- 
tionship to and impact on the site. In 
this case, one didn’t need the corpus 
delicti to perceive the crime. 


The old building, a superior and 
substantial example of classical revival 
reminiscent in style and detail of the 
Lincoln Memorial, was about to be 
razed by the first National Bank of 
Oregon as “just another piece of real 
estate.” The controversy was lively in 
the press and on TV. The mail here 
was heavy, and Portlanders largely 
reacted with surprising gratitude for 
having their eye publicly blacked. 
They seem to be as nice as their city. 

The upshot, in case you have been 
holding your breath, was the purchase 
of the old building by the Oregon 
Pioneer Savings and Loan Association, 
and its designation as a landmark—a 
designation that had been previously 
revoked. The proud new owners, Ward 
H. Cook and Ward V. Cook, president 
and vice president respectively of Ore- 
gon Pioneer, were photographed prom- 
inently for local news stories in front 
of and inside the impressive structure, 
which they will use as their head- 
quarters—a fact they announced to 
Portland in a full page ad. 

Another building of which we 
wrote, historic Windsor House, in 
Windsor, Vt. was saved from a bank 
that wanted to demolish it for a 
drive-in facility, and has been brought 
to near-victory by a dedicated group, 
Historic Windsor, Inc. The big news is 
that Historic Windsor received a 
Federal grant for $92,000, the first 
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By Ada Louise Huxtable 
Architectural Editor 
New York Times 
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grant made to Vermont under HUD’s 
Open Space program. A loan must 
still be obtained for the building’s 
interior conversion, and Windsorites 
are looking for a sympathetic banker. 

And now that we’ve told you 
some happy stories, we come to a sad 
ending. Back in New York, commu- 
nity efforts backed by two City Coun- 
cilmen and the Municipal Art Society 
failed to save two handsome Beaux 
Arts houses on Fifth Avenue facing 
the Metropolitan Museum. Two more 
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Historic Windsor House in Windsor, Vt., 


will join them in rubble to make way 
for a new apartment building. 

It was a doomed attempt, be- 
cause the buildings had no landmark 
designation, and the owners were 
buttressed by the supremacy of prop- 
erty rights, even if the community’s 
staying action had not been sum- 
marily dismissed for technicalities in 
court. In spite of the well-organized 
citizens’ group behind it, time and 
the owners were against negotiation, 
so that any other outcome was un- 
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was saved with the help of a HUD grant. 
likely. It is therefore important to 
examine the reasons for failure. 

The New York landmarks law 
has one of the nastiest little loop- 
holes ever devised, as we have been 
pointing out for years. Designation 
can only take place once every three 
years, for a six-month period, and the 
other two and a half years the Land- 
marks Commission must virtually sit 
on its hands. Meanwhile, the wreck- 
ers’ hands aren’t idle. If hearings have 
already been held, the commission 
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can designate in an emergency, but it 
cannot institute any fresh proceedings 
during the moratorium period. 

This sop to real estate, the price 
of getting the law passed in the first 
place, can be handled with just so 
much skill or discretion by the com- 
mission, but it is a killer, in the most 
literal sense. As the Municipal Art 
Society makes clear in its after-the- 
debacle analysis, it is time for revi- 
sions of the law, including repeal of 
this crippling clause, and the exten- 
sion of protection to landmark inte- 
riors, which is lacking now. 

But even the correction of the law 
might or might not have saved the 
houses, which would have had to 
qualify for landmark status largely on 
the grounds of their architectural 
importance. They were fine examples 
of turn-of-the-century French taste, 
and workmanship that will never be 
seen again, but they had an even 
greater value that is unacknowledged 
in either law or theory in this country. 

The British call it amenity, and 
they have an Amenities Act by which 
legal protection is given to groups of 
buildings, streets, parks, squares or any 
distinctive feature that can be defined 
as giving a special grace or liveability 
or desirable style, character or asset to 
an area. An amenity classification 
needs to be added to the historic 
district classification in the New York 
landmarks law, with the British pre- 
cedent as example. 

The Fifth Avenue block, even in 
part, was a demonstrable amenity, 
just as the full block below it from 
78th to 79th Streets is an even more 
valuable amenity in terms of com- 
pleteness, architectural character and 
quality, rich and beautiful detail and 
human scale, and the preservation of 
a special kind of style, light and sky. 
This enriches resident, neighbor, 
passer-by and the total city alike. It 
is a matter of the whole being even 
more valuable than the parts. The 
loss of amenity to a city like New 
York is no small thing. @ 


© 1972 by The New York Times Company 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Under the auspices of HUD’s Office of Housing Manage- 
ment, a newly formed Action Group on Security in 
Public Housing is seeking to develop coordinated short 
and long term approaches for local use in resolving the 
increasing security problems in public housing projects 
across the Nation. The Action Group is concentrating on 
identification, coordination, and delivery systems for 
improved security operations. 


A new program being administered by the National 
Endowment for the Arts has $500,000 to award to 
individuals or nonprofit organizations that are involved in 
planning and design studies of city edges. The theme, 
“city edges,”” refers to the freeways, riverfronts, suburban 
fringes, and the other related natural or man-made urban 
features which have been selected as the focus of the 
Endowment’s current grant funds for physical design 
research. 


More than 1,700 entries were received in response to 
HUD’s request for art appropriate for use in HUD-assisted 
housing and other buildings. The entries, including murals, 
sculpture and fountains, were submitted by artists from 
all but four of the States and from six foreign nations. 
The winning entries in the National Community Arts 
Competition will be exhibited at the National Collection 
of Fine Arts in Washington, D.C., later this year and will 
be illustrated in a catalogue as an easy reference for 
public agencies and private sponsors wishing to incorpo- 
rate art in their projects. 


A total of $1.6 billion was allocated to 147 cities 
participating in the Model Cities program from its incep- 
tion in 1967 through fiscal 1972. Eight cities have moved 
into the fourth year of their five-year action programs; 68 
have started their third year; 56 are in the second year; 
and 15 are still in first-year activities. 


Operation BREAKTHROUGH has stimulated a produc- 
tion of 30,000 factory-built homes in 30 States across the 
Nation. The replacement value of these homes is $700 
million, over 10 times the $65 million Federal investment 
in HUD’s BREAKTHROUGH program. 


The warranty period for correcting structural defects in 
homes bought from HUD's acquired property inventory 
has been extended from six to 12 months. The warranty 
applies to sales of HUD-owned family homes and protects 
the purchaser for one year from the date of sales closing. 
The doubled warranty period is designed to increase 
consumer protection and make the housing more attrac- 
tive to prospective buyers. 





GNMA President Woodward Kingman reported that trans- 
fers of the agency's mortgage-backed “pass-through” secu- 
rities totaled over $2.5 billion during the past 12 months 
and currently averaged about 900 certificates per month, 
or $50 million a week, in secondary market transfers. 
This activity, he said, exceeds the total monthly average 
of security transfers handled by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York for all Federal agencies. Savings and loan 
associations and other investors have found the GNMA 
Mortgage-Backed Securities Program particularly attractive 
because of the liquidity in the securities resulting from 
their large volume of trading in the secondary market. A 
total of more than $5.2 billion in new issues of these 
securities have been sold since the program was launched 
in February 1970. 


According to a survey by Automation in Housing, an 
overwhelming majority of housing manufacturers consider 
the builder a prime source of distribution of their prod- 
ucts. In all, 165 or 82.5% of the 200 manufacturers 
surveyed said that they distributed their products through 
builders. A surprising 120 of them said that Realtors were 
a major distribution outlet. Ninety-five of the manufac 
turers, or nearly half, reported some sales direct to the 
consumer, with no middle distribution intermediary at all. 
Forty-eight said that they had some distribution through 
local building material dealers. In addition, 44 of the 
manufacturers reported that they had some other source 
of distribution, usually to land developers and franchised 
dealer organizations. 


George K. Bernstein, HUD Federal Insurance Administra 
tor, has been cited by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents for “outstanding service in the field of 
governmental relations.’ He is the first non-member of 
NAIA to receive the award which is presented to the 
individual who contributes outstanding service to the 
National Association of Insurance Agents in the field of 
governmental relations—either Federal or State. 


Edward M. Lamont was appointed Director of the HUD 
Office of New Communities Development. He has served 
as Deputy Director and Acting Director of the New 
Communities assistance programs for the past 15 months. 


Howard B. Clark was named Assistant Administrator for 
Urban Property Insurance of HUD’s Federal Insurance 
Administration. Mr. Clark is a recognized insurance expert 
with unique attributes to serve FIA. 
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Private 


Preservationists 
Lead the Way 


By James Biddle, President 


So many new buildings are rising across the nation 
that the volume of construction during the present decade 
will exceed everything built in America since the Revolu- 
tionary War. At the same time, we have destroyed nearly 
half of the 15,000 buildings cited in a 1930 study as 
having architectural and historic significance. That build- 
ing boom and building destruction have occurred within 
the same time frame, although seemingly contradictory, is 
explained by the fact that new building often has in- 
volved sites of historic significance. 

As a result, more and more Americans are realizing 
that felling it like it was is as relevant to our country’s 
needs as telling it like it is and will be. 

This concern for preserving the best of America’s past 
is not surprising in a decade marked by concern for a 
deteriorating environment and in a decade which will 
usher in the Bicentennial Era. And it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that many of the problems of our urban 
areas—from crime to pollution—have been produced by a 
society that has turned its back on its past, has lost its 
cultural underpinnings, and because of increasing mobility 
has suffered damaging alienation and rootlessness. 

We need this interest in our past to preserve the 
variety and diversity of our lives and the lives of our 
cities; it’s the diversity of cost, use, size, life style—that’s 
all important to the whole. It is impossible to create 
instant diversity in a city or in a life. But restoration on 
all levels of old communities within modern cities, satis- 
fies our need for rich, mingled cities agd$for a kind of 
“time” travel in which we can investigate the ways in 
which people in other periods chose to live their lives. 


Accomplishments of Private Efforts 

Although preserving, restoring, and sometimes adapt- 
ing historic structures to today’s needs are often major 
and expensive undertakings, they can—and very frequently 
are—accomplished through imaginative and determined 
private efforts. Successful and varied examples of this can 
be seen in every part of America. 

In Atlanta, Ga., two young businessmen saw restora- 
tion possibilities in an historic section that had been the 
original heart of the city’s business district. Since the 
1920's, the area had been bridged over and cut off by a 
network of viaducts. By 1968, it had become an aban- 
doned city beneath the streets. First requirement for 
festoration was development capital. “Underground 
Atlanta” was incorporated and common stock was sold to 





The National Trust for Historic Preservation 


the residents of Georgia. It bought or leased the buildings 
in the designated area, helped get a historic-zoning law 
through the Georgia legislature, and attracted additional 
financial support and other cooperation from the com- 
munity. Today, more than 50 shops, restaurants, 
museums, and entertainment places operate in the Gay 
Nineties buildings. Underground Atlanta has already be- 
come a major tourist attraction and entertainment cen- 
ter—and its real estate income value has jumped from 50 
cents to as much as $15 a square foot. 

Similar private initiative and funding has turned the 
most historic section of Denver, Colo., from a neglected 
Skid Row community to a popular complex of attractive 
restaurants, shops, theaters, and outdoor cafes. Larimer 
Square is today a major asset to the city and to the 
private developer who had the foresight to convert charm- 
ing old buildings into charming and profitable new uses. 

So also did private funds and imaginative developers 
convert a drab warehouse and factory area of San 
Francisco into Ghirardelli Square and Cannery Row where 
thousands come to eat, shop, and be entertained by 
strolling musicians. 


Neighborhood Restoration 

A success story still in the making is going on in the 
most unlikely place of all-downtown New York City. 
Determined to recreate the New York waterfront of a 
century ago when square riggers made South Street a 
“Street of Sails,” a small group founded the Friends of 
the South Street Seaport. They set out to convert the 
six-block slum into a Williamsburg of the Sea. Although 
the project is far from complete, ships from the past now 
lie at anchor, a museum tells the story of the heyday of 
sails, shops turn out nautical souvenirs, and galleries sell 
maritime prints and paintings. Thanks to the dues and 
donations of the Friends of the South Street Seaport 
(which now number 17,000 from a beginning of 500 in 
1967) and the pioneering utilization of air rights transfer, 
the project operates on nearly a million dollar a year 
budget. 

Sometimes private preservation effort is focused on 
restoring rundown historic neighborhoods into charming, 
lively communities again with no thought to a commercial 
or tourist attraction. In Richmond, Va., a group of 
concerned citizens saw the increasing deterioration of 
their handsome neighborhood around historic St. John’s 
Church and founded the Historic Richmond Foundation. 





Now, 12 years later, the Church Hill Project has restored 
and encouraged others to restore dozens of significant 
19th century homes. The venture has had a major impact 
on plans for the revitalization of the entire downtown 
Richmond area. 

Similar successes in “social ecology” by private citi- 
zens have triggered mass restoration projects of entire 
residential sections of Charleston, S.C., and Savannah, 
Ga., to name a few. Portions of old Philadelphia, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, and Washington, D.C., are alive, well, and 
contributing meaningfully to the quality of their city’s 
life, thanks to the initial efforts of private preser- 
vationists, working first on their own houses, then enlarg- 


ing the activity to a street, block, and entire neighbor- 
hood. 


Preserving Single Structures 

Preservation projects launched by the private sector 
do not, of course, always involve entire neighborhoods. 
Sometimes it may only be the saving of a significant 
single structure. Here are some instances: 

By 1967, the once-splendid United States Hotel in 
Jacksonville, Ore., built in 1884 at the height of the 
State’s gold rush, was a hollow shell awaiting demolition 
by a wrecker’s ball. Efforts by a local preservationist, 
however, persuaded a bank to place a branch office there. 
Today, the historic hotel building is a 19th-century 
showplace authentic to its ink well and carved wooden 
fixtures, as well as being an efficient and profitable 
banking office. 

Ever since the first restaurateur converted an aban- 
doned streetcar into a diner, far-sighted businessmen have 
discovered there is profit in preservation. And what with 
construction costs skyrocketing, more and more are re- 
storing instead of rebuilding. For example, space age 
computers of the Atlantic Coast Insurance Company now 
whir in an elegant Charleston mansion famed for its 
magnificent mahogany paneling. 

A five-story stone mill in Clinton, NJ., that once 
ground grain for George Washington’s troops has been 
turned into a charming—and flourishing—art gallery. 

The phenomenon continues: a spaghetti factory into 
apartments, a train station into a visitors’ center, library 
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ABOVE-—In the heart of Denver, on the most famous street 

in the frontier west, stands Larimer Square, a collection of 
restaurants, night spots, galleries, and imaginative shops in 

a mid-Victorian setting. 

TOP—The South Strest Seaport Museum's collection of 

historic ships anchored at Pier 16 of New York's East River. 

In the front row (left to right) are the lightship Ambrose,tug 
Mathilda, and schooner Lettie G. Howard. In the background ~ 
is the Wavertree. 

RIGHT—The Harwood and Estes Houses, built in 1869 and 
located on Carrington Square immediately west of historic 

St. John’s Church in Richmond, are part of Historic Richmond 
Foundation’s Church Hill restoration. The fine cast-iron 
verandahs are typical of many from local foundries. 





into Shakespeare playhouse, even a church into a distinc- 
tive and popular restaurant. 


Impact and Influence 

Most importantly, this kind of preservation means 
triple-barreled profit: profit to the individual businessman 
or property owner in terms of dollars and cents; profit to 
the city or community in terms of increased charm and 
appeal for residents and visitors and more tax income; 
profit to the entire nation in terms of safe guarding 
priceless pieces of American heritage. 

The impact and influence of the private preserva- 
tionist usually goes far beyond the specific project. Some- 
times the restoration of a single house triggers a mass 
movement that ends up refurbishing entire streets, blocks, 
or neighborhoods. Oftentimes an imaginative and daring 
developer or businessman points the way, through his 
own example, towards a preservation concept and pro- 
gram that can be launched on a wider scale by local, 
State, or Federal authorities. 

Without the individual and group efforts of private 
preservationists, most of the brick-and-mortar reminders 
of our past could only be enjoyed in old photographs or 
recalled in a forlorn “Here Lies” commemorative plaque. e® 


James Biddle, President of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation since 1967, is a prominent preserva- 
tionist and student of American history and art. Formerly 
curator of the American Wing of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art in New York City, Mr. Biddle is a trustee of 
the American Federation of Arts, Chairman of the Draw- 
ing Society, a Commissioner of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission, Chairman of Heritage ‘76 of the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commission, a member 
of the Board of Directors of the White House Historical 
Association, and a member of The Board of Governors of 
the Corcoran Museum of Art. 

Chartered by Congress, the National Trust headed by 
Mr. Biddle is a private organization—financed primarily 
by voluntary contributions—concerned with the preserva- 
tion of historic houses, entire districts, archeological sites, 
industrial structures, gardens, interior furnishings, open 
spaces, decorative arts, and the ways in which they can be 
used to enhance life in 20th-century America. 
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ney 
Offers 


BASIC POLICY 
ALTERNATIVES 


HUD Secretary George Romney, 
addressing the annual convention of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
October 23rd, discussed the successes 
and failures in housing and urban 
development, suggested short- and 
long-range strategies, and offered 
long-range basic policy alternatives. 
Excerpts from the Secretary’s speech 
follow. . . 


The challenges of housing, com- 
munity development and race rela- 
tions constitute the most difficult, 
the most complex, the most sensitive, 
and most urgent combination of 
problems of a public character that 
we face domestically—outside of the 
spiritual area, the family, and some 
that are obviously more fundamental. 

I would like to review this com- 
plex and challenging area with you, 
identify the major problems, and 
look at some of the alternative direc- 
tions our society might take... . 

It is well-known that our efforts 
in strengthening the money market 
for housing mortgages, and our 
expansion of subsidized housing has 
resulted in massive sustained expan- 
sion of housing production unknown 
in American history. We are pro- 
ducing at a rate almost twice the rate 
of household formation. America is 
far and away the best housed of any 
nation, past or present, and we.-have 
reduced the quantity of substandard 
housing to below eight percent nation- 
ally, and three percent in our central 
cities. 

The general rise in the standard 
of living, reflected in the $10,000 
annual median income per family is 
well known. 

Against this background of suc- 
cess, I want briefly to re iew our 
three basic housing and community 
crisis areas—subsidized housing, public 
housing, and the critical decline of 
our central cities. 

Three and a half years ago con- 
ventional housing production was 
nose-diving very rapidly. Among the 
steps we took were those to free up 
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money for housing mortgages, includ- 
ing increases in FHA interest rate 
ceiling and all the Ginnie Mae, Fannie 
Mae, and Home Loan Bank Board pro- 
» grams, including the secondary market 
for conventional mortgages. . . . 
Our major thrust to revive hous- 
ing production and to reach a level 
adequate for Congress’ 26 million 10 
year production goal was to rapidly 
accelerate our subsidized housing pro- 
grams—235 and 236.... 

On the surface, this seemed a 
highly successful effort. We did stim- 
ulate a record increase in conven- 
tional housing production, and in 
1970 and 1971 this was one of the 
few advancing sectors of our econ- 
omy. We did reach the level required 
by the 26 million 10 year goal, and 
we built more subsidized housing 


p than in the previous 31 years of 


_ Federal housing programs. 

é But, unfortunately, 235 and 236 
| programs were untested programs. It 
| took nearly a year and one-half—early 
» 1970 and late spring—before we 
) began to receive reports that the 
| programs were developing serious 
| problems. 

. We are just beginning to learn 
there is a drastic difference between 
the operation of our traditional FHA, 
and the newer subsidized programs in 
_ the growing suburbs and the declining 
© older central cities. 

Some aspects of subsidized hous- 
ing are in crisis, and how great that 
' crisis is, is not fully clear because of 
the time lag. We’re just beginning to 
"experience the mistakes inherent in 
the application of the old programs, 
/203 and 221(d){2) in the central 
Cities. We don’t yet know the full 
"Magnitude of impact of the things 
‘done in 1969 and 1970 because of 
the time lag. Yet the evidence is 
| sufficiently in to argue that we need 
_to consider some drastic changes in 
these programs. Later I will mention 
some of the possible alternatives. 

: Public housing is the second area 
crisis. Some very fundamental 
» Mistakes have been made in this area. 





By creating an income ceiling and 
liberalizing other eligibility require- 


ments, it became certain that the 
best, upwardly mobile, stable families 
would be constantly moving out. 
Next, Congress and the courts further 
liberalized the requirements for occu- 
pancy and the public housing units 
began to fill up with welfare families 
and many who were not good neigh- 
bors, who exhibited anti-social be- 
havior. Gradually criminal elements, 
drug addicts, and other problem 
elements dominated the environment 
of these units and they became a 
menace to the neighborhoods in 
which they were located. Today, it is 
almost impossible to build public 
housing units because of the fear of 
the social menace that they 
represent. . . 

Our central cities are becoming a 
concentration point for families with 
problems. Stable families with the 
capacity to improve their lot are 
moving to the outer edges of our 
cities—and increasingly joining the 
suburban migration as they become 
financially able. 

The plight of those left—and 
unable to flee—becomes constantly 
more desperate. Twenty years ago, 
the stable families—the concerned 
families in the ghetto—were able to 
control and dominate the influence 
of the criminal elements—the mugger, 
the rapist, the pimp, the drug pusher. 
Today the criminal element increas- 
ingly dominates such neighborhoods— 
and few dare to testify against these 
elements—fear rules in silence. 

And the process spreads like can- 
cer from neighborhood to neigh- 
borhood. . . . 

While the answers and solutions 
to this massive social problem are not 
yet clear, I am convinced the key is 
leadership. Unless the public and pri- 
vate leadership, representative of 
every sector and area of the REAL 
CITY can mobilize itself to meet this 
urgent crisis, no amount of help from 
Federal or State levels will do any 
good. ... 
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There is a great deal that can be 
done in a supportive way at the 
Federal and State level. 

First, we can consolidate and 
simplify our categorical programs to 
permit greater flexibility in applica- 
tion to diverse local conditions. 

Second, we can decentralize the 
administration of Federal programs 
both through Regional and Area 
Office development, and through 
transferring program operation to 
State and local levels. 

Third, we can improve the gen- 
eral administration of Federal pro- 
grams by carrying out the President’s 
Executive Department Reorganization 
proposal. 

And fourth, we can extend and 
improve the General and Special Rev- 
enue Sharing programs as a means of 
providing State and local government 
with flexible resources. . . . 

We need both a short-range and a 
long-range strategy. For the short- 
range we need simplification of stat- 
utes and regulations to end unlimited 
Federal public housing operating sub- 
sidies. .. . 

Secondly, we must give greater 
attention to the preservation of exist- 
ing housing stock... . 

Thirdly, we must have tightened 
administration of 235 and 236, par- 
ticularly appraisals, inspection, and 
site location. We need to stop the use 
of these programs for block-busting 
and we need to check corruption. . . . 

Fourthly, we need to provide 
across-the-board consumer counselling 
in relation to all Federal housing 
programs. 

Fifthly, we need thorough testing 
of alternative housing programs, not 
just housing allowance. 

Sixthly, thorough evaluation of 
present programs... . 

Now for long-range 
criteria: 

One—there must be an adequate 
steady flow of mortgage money and 
credit. 

Two—we must select the most 
effective programs that will simulta- 


strategy 
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neously meet the housing needs of 
all, and especially the poor, in 
improved environments. 

Three—Maximum reliance on 
private enterprise. 

Four—maximum use of market 
discipline. 

Five—administrative simplicity. 

Six—incentives for low-cost good 
management and maintenance. 

Seven—minimized possibility of 
fraud. 

Eight—potential for subsidy 
phaseout as income goes up, and low 
run-out of total subsidy cost. 

Nine—low annual Federal budget 
impact, present and future. 

Ten—equity of availability to 
similar households. 

Eleven—good social and eco- 
nomic mix. 

And _ twelve—workability in all 
regions. 

Time will not permit me to do 
more than list these areas, but I 
believe they identify the basic princi- 
ples and constraints any long-range 
program must observe. 

Finally, let me briefly deal with 
our long-range basic policy alterna- 
tives. 

The first alternative is the termi- 
nation of a direct Federal role in 
housing. Here are some implications: 
We would end subsidy programs, 
“privatize” FHA, move to a combina- 
tion housing allowance-income sub- 
sidy for the poor, and end operating 
subsidies for public housing. 

Our second alternative is a radi- 
cal decentralization of the Federal 
housing role to the States. Here are 
some of the implications: 

The Federal Government would 
make a block grant for housing to 
the States—with no strings attached. 
The existing HUD area and insuring 
offices would be turned over to State 
government. The States would decide 
how to allocate housing funds among 
new construction, housing preserva- 
tion, types of subsidies, Local Hous- 
ing Authority operations, etc... . 

Our third alternative is partial 
decentralization of the Federal hous- 
ing role to the States. It would imply 
the following things: HUD would 
make a housing block grant to the 
States—but require an approved State 
plan. HUD area and insuring offices 
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would remain a part of the Depart- 
ment structure. All Federal funds 
would go to State governments, and 
the State would be responsible for 
creating or recognizing substate hous- 
ing agencies. HUD would not deal 
directly with metropolitan housing 
agencies, but would concentrate on 
industry stability, total supply, costs, 
and the creation of a uniform na- 
tional housing market opening the 
way for industrialized construction. 

Our fourth basic policy alterna- 
tive is the partial decentralization of 
the Federal housing role to the States 
and metropolitan housing agencies. 
This would imply that: HUD would 
deal with metropolitan housing agen- 
cies in the SMSA’s, and State housing 
agencies for the non-metro areas. 
Subsidy block grants would be made 
based on: three-year plans approved 
by HUD. Builders or Local Housing 
Authorities would submit proposals 
to the State or metro housing agency 
for general review, but HUD would 
still be responsible for technical proc- 
essing. The Federal Government 
would concentrate on national hous- 
ing objectives. 

The fifth basic policy alternative 
is the incremental change in present 
programs and intergovernmental deliv- 
ery system. This would imply the 
encouragement of State and local 
involvement, timetables and deadlines 
for metro fair share of low- and 
moderate-income housing, subsidies 
allocated on a priority basis to those 
metro areas which carry out their 
plans, increased subsidy allocation to 
State housing agencies, and further 
simplification and improved adminis- 
tration of Federal housing programs. 

I began this address by pointing 
out the critical investment decisions 
facing the Nation. Housing and com- 
munity development will require 
massive investment funds in the next 
decades. But so will all of the other 
major areas I have cited. 

We can no longer afford $100 
billion mistakes. We don’t have the 
economic margins. 

But I submit we have to find a 
better way to make these decisions 
than responding to recurrent crises. 
We must now anticipate the impact 
of our actions for 10 to 30 years or 
more. 
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Trends in Housing Costs, 1966-1971 





The price index of new one-family homes sold increased nearly 27% over the past five years. This index applies to 
the total sales price and covers not only labor and material costs but also land costs, direct and indirect selling 
expenses, and sellers profits. Reflecting the sales price, the price indexes are affected by both supply factors, such as 
wage rates and material costs, and productivity and demand factors, including demographic changes, income, and the 
availability of mortgage money. 


A major contributor to soaring housing costs is the price of land. The most recent five year estimates of the value 
of undeveloped land within metropolitan areas indicate that raw land has increased 45% in value from 1965 to 1970. 
This compares to a 21% increase for the previous five year period. Site costs for new one-family homes insured under 
HUD-FHA’s basic home mortgage program experienced a 44% increase from 1965 to 1970. 

The prices of building materials have increased 21% from 1966 to 1971. The major influence on this rise has been 
the wood product indexes led by the 41% increase in lumber prices. 

Union hourly wage rate indexes for the building trades rose 52% over the five year period ending July 1, 1971, 
more than keeping pace with increased land costs. Increases among the individual trades most critical to residential 
construction varied little from this average increase. 


Selected Indexes of 
Housing and Construction Prices and Costs 
(1967=100 unless otherwise specified) 





Annual Data Percent 
1966 1971 Change 
Price Index of New One-Family Homes Sold 26.8 
Average Market Price of Site 
HUD-FHA Basic Home Mortgage 
Program (Sec. 203) 43.5 
Wholesale Price Indexes 
All Construction Materials 21.0 
Lumber 40.6 
Millwork 23.2 
Plywood 10.3 
Portland Cement 26.6 
Building Brick 19.4 
Prepared Asphalt Roofing 23.3 
Heating Equipment 15.7 
Hourly Wage Rate Indexes in the Building Trades 
All Trades 52.1 
Bricklayers 52.5 
Carpenters 49.6 
Cement Finishers 52.0 
Electricians 56.4 
Painters 47.4 
Plumbers 54.1 
Helpers and Laborers 52.6 
Index of Value of Undeveloped Land 1965 1970 
(1920=100) 
Metropolitan Counties 342 495 44.7 
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IF YOUARE... 


A public official, builder, developer, lender, 
_ architect, planner,.or an American con- 
cerned about the Nation's housing and 
urban problems. . . 
YOU SHOULD READ HUD CHALLENGE, 
the official magazine of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 
This 32-page, monthly, illustrated magazine 
features HUD programs, projects, policies 
and new directions; achievements by govern- 
ments, private industry, and volunteers; 
ideas and innovations in the field, interviews 
with urban experts, and answers to pressing 
questions about housing and urban devel- 
opment. Please use the coupon to subscribe. 
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